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ABSTB ACT * ' 

This fifteenth annual report provides a suaaary of , 
activities offered in Ohio through ^itle I of the Eleaentary and 
Secondary Education Act. Information presented includes (1) 
statistics for fiscal 1980, (2) participation trends,. (3) 
instructional impact, («)- expenditure and staffing patterns, (5) 
parent involvement, and (6) five-year trends* ihe report describes 
services provided for the children^of . migratory agricultural workers 
and handicapped, neglected, axid delinquent children .being educated. in 
state-operated schools in Ohio, as well as services provided through 
the public schools of the st$te. A .description 6f the state 1 s 
leadership role is also presented in* the report. (PL) * +* 
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i TWe I Helps Children, 

This 15th annual report provides a summar> of.recent 
activities provided jn Ohio through Title* 1 of the 

. Elementary and Secondary Education Act Information 
presented includes basic statistics for fiscal 1980 (the 7 
1979-fJO school year and the summer that followed), 
participation trends, instructional impact, expen^i 

, ture and staffing patterns, parent involvement, and five 
year trends. 

Title I, the largest component of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, authorizes a federally funded 
compensatory program for several groups of educa 
tionaliy disadvantaged children, The legislation directs 
that priority *dueational needs of thele children bfe iden- 
tified ^nd programs designed to provide appropriate sup 
plemental instruction. 

Basic provisions of Title I arc funded on the premise 
that localities withTiTgh concentrations of Tow income 
- families also have high toncehtrations of childien vrhu 
ire educationally disadvantaged. Public school districts 
. are allocated funds to provide supplementary instruction 
for such students, 

Special provisions of Title I recognize a federal re 
sponsibility to improve the educational opportunities 

ERIC . . 



avail^blfe to the children -of migratory agricultural 
workers. The legislation channels funds through state 
departments of education for distribution to school 
districts where influxes of migrant children &cur # 

Special provisions of. Title 1 also recognize the need 
for supplemental instruction to help handicapped, 
neglected, anddelinquent children who attend school in 
state-operated facilities. f 

Pages 2 to 15 in this report explain the basic Title I ser- 
vices provided through Ohios public school districts. 
Statistics .for the, current year and f ive-y ear trend s-cleariy 
iftdicate that this program helps children become suc- 
cessful learners. * 

Pages 16 to 27 Jescribe.fche special Title I services pro- 
vided for tlje children of migratory agricultural workers , 
and those handicapped, neglected, far delinquent 
children being educated in state operated schools. Here 
also the statistics indicate the beneficial human impact ot 
the supplement services jjfovlded though tedeial aid to 
education. 

Title I in Ohio is administered by the Qhio Pepart- 




Byasic Prograjns 

Neady all school districts in Ohio 
qualify for Title I funds and, except 
for a feW with small allocations, most 
participate. In fiscal 1930, a total 603 
of 615 districts operated Title I pro* 
grams. This is consistent with the 
trend t df 97 to 98 percent of all 
school districts using this source of 
funding. 1 
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The allocations for' each school 
district is based on a formula depen*' 
dent on the number jof children aged 
five through seventeen residing in 
the district who are: 

>Jrom Jow4ncomqifamilies^ 

■> From (mij\^£<£m 

• DependenfChildren. • 

*5 In institutions *for neglected or 
delinquent children/' 

► In foster homes in the district ' 



Grant awards to Ohio school 
districts for basic Title I for the last 
five years total over $314,000,000. 
The amount for fiscal 1980 was the 
highest eyer. 
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Title I is forward funded, a term 
meaning that the money approved 
for the fiscal year which begins in 
October is available for ufe during 



,the school year which begins the 
next September. Provisions are also 
made for funds to be carried over, or 
not used until the following year. 

y With forward funding, school 
districts know how moth money 
Jhey"tan depend/ on before employ^ 
injj teachers, 'Carry over permits flex 
ibility in adjusting to changes which 
occur during the school year. 

During the past five ye^rs, With 
the exception of fiscal 1979, 
carryover funds have enabled 
•districts to provide more Instruc- 
tional services than would have been 
provided by the grant award alone. 

All basic program statistics which 
follow relate to actual expenditures 
of Title I funds rather than grant 
awards, * • * 



Five-Year Trends: Title \ Expenditures 




Student Participation 

Most Title I activities in Ohio are 

conducted during the regular tertrt 
^rf^ver-half^areniirected toward 

serving children in grades one 

through rtiree The tOl school 

dishTcts providing Title I instruction 

during, the regular term served 

144,254 students The 23 districts 
• having summer term instruction 

served 3,593 students Of these §tu 

dents 1,692 participated both terms 
The grade level with the most par 

ticipants was grade one with 28,334 

students^ Grades two and three rank 

ed second and third with 27,730 and 

2X733 students respectively. 
Very few school districts provide Title I services at the 

secondary level. On a combined basis, only 6 percent of 
•all participants in fiscal 1980 were in grade seven or 

above. The lower percentages of older students do not 

mean that there are no educationally disadvantaged 
.secortaary students. Inptead, Ut' indicates that.pnonties 

have been established m line with local needs assessment 
. and current levels of funding. f - 
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1980 Titlef Students 
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Grades 1-3 
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1.330 V * 
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Total* 


144,254 


100% ■ 




148,185 


100% 




On the average, 132,000 children 1 
were in Title I classes during each of 
the last five years Regular term 
students are iftually provided oyer 
30 minutes of extra daily instruction 
for 33 or 34 weeks Summer school 
StUffente typically _§tydx ynd&L 
* teacher guidance for about an hour a 
day for six we*ks. * 



Frve Year Trends: Title I Students 
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Private school students who meet tM selection criteria 
and who residein qualified attendance afeas are included 
in the planning f9r basic Title I programs and provided 
appropriate services. In fiscal 1980, a total of 6,412 
private schoot students received Title 1 instruction. Of 
jhese students, 467 participated both term*. 



igScuPriyate School Students 
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" 57* | 


Grades 4-6 


1.960 


32 


Grades 7 12 


664 # 


11 


Total* 


6.040 * ' 


100% 



^ m Dunng each of the past five years, an average of 5/700 
"private school students were helped by Title I teachers or 
tutors. 



Five-Year Trends. Private School Students 
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Local school districts receive extra Title I dollars to, 
help students in homes for neglected t>r delinquent 
children In fiscal 1980, a total of 2,666 such students 
were served Of these, J48 participated both terms, # ^ 



1980 Neglected and Delinquent Students 



Gradi Range* 



Kind grade 3 
Grades 4 6 
Grades 7 12 
Total* 




The trend is to sdrve 80 percent afihe neglected and 
delinquent participants during the regular tern>, 30 per 
cent in the summer, and \0 percent both terms. 



Vive Year trends. Negtfected v or Delinquent Students 
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Instructional Areas 

Reading instruction is almost 
always identified as the most cnjcaal 
aVejt., of, „ni.ejdL^.EarticipAnh ^areL_J 
, students who score at or below the 

33rd p ercentil e on ^jLstandardized | 

achievement test. First priority for 
instruction is given to children most 
in need of additional help In fiscal 
1980, nearly 128,000 students were 
involved during the jugular term and 
about 3,000 during the summer 

The usual procedure is for groups 
of four or five students to leave their 
regular classroom for 30 to 35 mm- 
Dies 1 a day and me et with a Title I 
teacher in a separate room Instruc- 
tion is geared to a level where each 
( child can be successful. , 

Instruction in mathematics, the 
second ranked area of need is usual 
ly conducted in a small group setting 
similar to that foi; reading. About 
15,000 students participated during 
the regular 1979S0 school'year arid 
2,000 in the summer. 

In a few instances, the, district 
determines the need for*Qrt£ftded 
day kindergarten or preschool educa j 
tjon foj cfiiloren under As noted 
jfi the, table, nearly O00 youngsters 
were involved during the 1979-80 
tegular term. m 
Percentages of participants in each 





19^0 Title! 
instructional 
Areas 



Reading 
Mathematics 
Preschool education 
instructional area provide a perspec y^ithei 
hv6 bev^id rfuif .if riijiT.bei* *"V 

percent received reading instruction. 
During the summer term, 80 percent of tKI 5,595 par 
tidpants were in reading. The difference in percentage 
of yourtgSters served is especially great in /mathematics. 
Note that only 10 percent were invoked in the regular 
term while 54 percent participated in the summer. * 
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Through the years, the extra instruction prGvided*by„ 
Title I has emphasized improvement of basic reading and 
mathematics skills. Percentages of all participants in vol v- 
ed in the^e and other instructional areas reflect this 
trend. f 
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—Impact oMfSading Instruction — — * 

To evaluate the effectiveness and impact' of Title I 
reading instruction, each local school use^ standardized 
tests to check students'skitls when: the^ begin instruction 
and again when instruction ends. Differences in test 

> scores are reported in normal turve equivalent (NCE> 
units, * «, • 
The NCE system of reporting has been used since 

. 1977 to measure aeademii. gains whiih ean be attributed 
to extra instruetion provided by Title I, To interpret the 
data, the reader should understand the following. 

► This evaluation model <s designed for students in 
grade two and above. Younger children are tested' 
when instruction begins and ends*, but NCE gains 
below grade two are not included in this reports 

^Scores are reported for only those students who take 
botK the pretest and posttesL Test scares are con- 
verted to NCEs and composited to the state level. 

► With only 'regular classroom instruction, the child \% 
expected to maintain his or her own position relative 
to other children in the class— that is, make no NCE 

, gains. r • 

►With extra Title I instruction, the ctyld is expected to 
achieve (and make NCE gains) at a faster rate than 
classmates whoTiave only regular instruction A gain 
of 7 NCEs t is considered significant. As the graph 
below indicates, second graders in Ohio who received 
Title I reading instruction in 1980 advanced at over 
twice this rate This^gain, and that or third graders, is 
especially significant since larger numbers of younger 
students are ^erwed ^ueiage ga*n fur all students was 
11 NCEs. ' 



The extra instruction provided tty Title I annually 
helps over 100,000 youngsters improve their basic 
reading skills. Stated another wa>, about nine of ten par 
ticipants are selected for Title I instruction because of 
reading deficiencies. ♦ 

During Ithe past four years, average gains injeadingby 
grade level have consistently Veen at or above the 7 
NCEs considered significant These gains are especially 
impressive in light of Ohio's policy o£limiting Title I par- 
ticipation^ to children who score at or below the 33rd 
percentile on a standardized test. 
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Impact of Mathematics Instruction 

Results on standardized tests are'also used.to evaluate 
the effectiveness of Title I mathematics instruction. The 
system for reporting is the same as that used for reading. 

As 1980 gains in mathematics are studied, keep in 
mind that there were only. 14,780 regular tierm* par- 
ticipants in this area compared with 127,858 in reading. 

Note that participants in grades two through six 
averaged gains twite that" considered significant. The 
average gain for all students combined was 15 NCEs. 



1980 Gitas tn Mathtmitfcs 
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During the past four years, about on6 of every ten 
Till? I participants received extra math instruction, Gains 
' tend to run much* higher t]un # those for reading. A 
reason may be. that many children can overcome math, 
skills deficiencies irf one year,' while they may need two 
or more years of extra instruction to attain reading com- 
petency Because oj^he small numbers of students in- 
volved in mathemancs; gains also tend to/luctuate more 
than in reading. y/ 
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Expenditure Patterns 

People trying to understand the size and i>cope of Title, 
I -want to know when and how the money is spent . 

In Ohio nearly all expenditures are made during the 
regular school year. Less than one percent b used during 
the summer months. y 

The money is used fgr extra instruction, especially in 
the area of reading. When .expenditures withjn the < 



various* itatructiunal areas are viewedab percentages, the 
importance placed oa regular term instruction and 
reading Is ubvioys Expenditures during the summer 
term are jpore diversified wilh noticeable increase* in 
mathematics and in the "other" category which is 
primarily tutoring services proVided for neglected and 
delinquent children in institutions. 




The trend for Title I in Ohio, not 
only for the last five years but for the 
previous ten, has been to concentrate 
expenditures on the improvement of 
reading skills. Secondary emphasis 
has consistently been on' the im 
provement of mathematic skills - 




Five-Year Trertds: Expenditures by Instructional Areas 
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Expenditures can also be categorized by their use for 
salaries, fringe benefits, instructional materials, supplies, 
equipment arid supportive service^ As indicated here 
and on the following pag^ most of the money is used to 
employ teachers, aides, and tutors who work directly 
with cKildren Iji contrast () a1?6ut one-half of one percent 
is used for equipment. * N 



Five- Year Trends Expenditures by Function Areas 


Function Areas 


I'S 


Salaries and fringe benefits 
Instructional materials, 
supplies, and equipment 


: -< ^ i \j 

' " : : 


Supportive services 







Another way to Took at expen- 
ditures is by averagp <_ostper student 
receding extra instruction during the 
regular term summer term or both 
In fiscal 1980, the 142,562 children 
in regular tertn activities only i^ere 
served at an average cost of $595 
each, or about $3 60 a day In the 
summer of 1980, the average cost fop- 
each of 1901 students was $132, or 
about $4.40 a day 

During the past five yea», average 
participant expenditures 'have in- 
creased at a rate much less than the 
rate of inflation. 



Average Participant Expenditure 


Fiscal 
Ttir 




1976 




1977 


, '■ W 


1978 . 




1979 




1980 





'Starff Petitions - - 

* Ninety -two percent of all THle I 
expenditures m in 195Q , 4 were for 
salaries and related'fcosts Who were 
, these persons and what services did 
they prpvtfU to -stycjents? An dv£r 

* v;ew pf staf^ positions provides a 
genefal ail^wen # , 

m A total* of 3,996 teachers, some of 
whom 'wpr&e{l as tutors, were, 
employed during the regular term 
and 289 worked^unpg the summer 
The* average regular '"Term Jeacher 

* met with &ven groups, of five 
\ children m daily ». IA summer, the 

topical teacher met jvilh two or th|fee 
groups of five, or children. Xyrpre often work-on$%fo 

* orfe with youngsters who luve more serious or Unique 
" -acadenjic pgetk/ " m * 

Title I teachers are sometimes assisted by arci^Jn 
,1*980, a total of 1,354 aides assisted Title; I teachers dur 



t 100(1 Titla 1 

Staff Positions 
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Counselors, psychologists 
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♦ 7 
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18 
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Othftc^upportive 
TciUls A * 


97 
4,518 


26\ 






staff tnust be pto 



mer— when more Supportive 
vufed— 85 ' percent of the positions were *filfeli jby 
teacfters^ tutors, atid aioes. m * ' r > 

The effectiveness of "Title I depends on concentrated, 

„ _ . direct instruction of chil^rer^efween l976 1980,, the 

ing th* regular, term. In the summer, lb served in siirujar average regular, term Titled teacher met tf ith -P tq 39 
sfaff positions?" . ' - , > cKildrert perclay with four or five per class. "During the 4 

L^mjQg the regular term 93 percent ,of* the fulltlme summer, when morning only sessions ire typical, the 
equivalent positions were filled by teachers, ,tutoi> and average teacher met with 12 or V cfvldren&er day with 
aides who worked directly with children. In fj>e sum- six to nine per d^ss. 
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JnserW& Education 

The teachers, tutors. 4ides, and others who are respon- 
sible for helping Title I participants become successful 
learners need to rejnew or upgrade their skills periodi- 
cally For this reason, even though many Title I teacfv. 
ers have masters degrees and numerous years of success- 
ful teaching experience, inservice education is con- 
'sidered aivfmporUnt Title I activity. 

In 1980, a tcrtajff $359,050. was' us6d to provide inset- 
vice education for 4,976 of the persons who held Title I 
staff portions, An additional 2,02? other staff members 
who worked with Title I participants also had the oppor- 
tunity to improve their skill* and understanding through 
these inservice activities^ < 

In some instances, inservice is provided by the local 
district In many counties and multicounty areas, distncts 
work together to provide /nore comprehensive inservice 
education. r 



- "1980 Title! . . 
Inservice Participants- 


! 


Teactes/tuiors 
Teacher aides ; 
&hoolWmtal$tratofs 
Curriculum specialists 
Others , 
• Totals^ 






Data collected pnor to 1980 was related to hours of in- 
volvement in various types ofmservice. Therefore, com- 
parisons with 1980 inservice activities are not availabte. 



. ^^arent Advisory Councils 

f Title I regulahons require each school district to have a 
district Title f parent advisory counciL If. Title I instruc- 
> r Hon is provided in more than one building, separate 
/ school councils ?re usually required. 

The size of ihe distnct council ranges from 10 or less 
Jo gver 100- A majority of the members must be parents 
" of children currently .participating jn Title L Other 
members include parents of children who participated in 
previous years, community representatives, and other 
interested* persons. 

-Involvement of parents in an advisory role signifi- 
cantly increase^. tlje Effectiveness of Title "1 -Council 

, members review applications prior to annual submissiorr- 
to the state department of education, make recommen 
dations for improving Title I activities as they relate to 

* the needs of children, and continue to serve throughout 
the year in a variety of wkys. Typical roles include wprk 
1 ing on committees, observihg m classrooms, oigamzing 
activities for other parents, and working as volunteers 
within the school. 

During fiscal 1980, a total of 2,124 district council : 
meetings ,were held in the 603 districts receiving Title I 
funds. Membership totaled ^144 persoris. Another** 
5,406 meetings were held at the school level. Member 

t ship totaled 25,217 In addition td local school and 

J district meetings, council members are encouraged to 

.. organize and attend county or rpultidistnct meetings 
r * 



V 



/ ' 1980 
Council Membership 


1 , j 1 f f > 


■ < r 

Parents of public 
school participants * 

Parents xK nonpublic 
4>art>dpants 

Parents of eligible 
but unserved children 

, Community representatives, 
other Interested persons 

Totals 






t Parent 4 ! nvolvement as disbict council members has in- 
creased gradually in the last five ..years. The apparept 
decline for 19S0 reflects better critena for reporting 
elected members only. 

School council membership has increased significantly 
since 1976. Reasons include dedicated efforts by Title*! 
teachers and -building principals to reach parent? apd 
convince them of the importance of council activities in 
relation to their children s academic achievements. 
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Other Parent Involvemertt • * ' 

The major goal of all parent involvement related to* 
Title I js improved student achievement* As would be 
expected, involvement extends far beyond advisory* 
council roles, * • • * ' 

Parent* of all Title I participants are encouraged to 
meet with Title I teachers to discuss the progressed 
learning problems of their children fc# Classroom teachers, 
are sometimes 'invited participate m the same i,ofr 
ference to provide 4 more coordinated approach to help- 
ing the child • 

Parents (whether council members or not) frequently 
visit their own child's Title 1 "class, help m^ke instruc- 
tional games for use at -school or at home, attend 
meetings with gu^ sf/6akers. and help out as volunteer 

tutors, Storytellers and monitors. 
■ * *\ 

Teachers also visit homes to encourage parent* in- 
volvement and to gain a befter understanding of the 
needs of individual children* * * 



X^majcfl: change in parent mv^fvemenfin the past five 
years has Seen a shift in emphasis frum heme visits to 
Conferences ajjhe school with Title I staff members. 



iFive-Year Trends. Other Parent Involvement 
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TWe I helps children! EvaluatioinUta gathered livfocal 
school districts and compiled at the state tevel clearly In- 
dicates that thousands of children, are helped annually 
and permanently. • • 

The following list provides supportive evidence and a. 
summary of Title I operations during fiscal 1980 (the 
1979-80 schoet.year and the summer which followed). 

► Of Ohio's 61 5 school districts, 603 or 93 percent con- 

• ducted Title I programs. * 

►Igocal schoordfstrlcU spent $86,317,397 to provide 
Tide I Instruction Jor 146,155 educationally disadvan- 
taged children. 

► Most Title I activities occurred In the regular school 
term, during which 99 percent of the participants 
reeetvejHnstructlonand 99 percent of all expenditures 
were made. > > 

► Of the students receiving Title I instruction, 94 percent 

* were In grade six or below. The greatest concentration 
^of pupils, 68 percent, was hi grades one through fouh 

, ► Highest priority for TWe I services Is gfyen to reading. 
. Hghty-nlne percent of aH regular term participants and 
80 parent of all summer term participants- received in- 
/ struction In this area. % 



• ' Title I Basic Programs 

►Title I participants are making significant achievement 
gains.. Students receiving extra Instruction in reading 
gained an average. of 11 NCEs (the normal curve 

. equivalent unit ol measure especially designed to 
measure Tftle 4 1 progress). Students receiving 
mathematics instruction gained an average ol 15 
NCEs. (A gain of 7 is considered significant). 

►Bgftiy-five percent of all expenditures' for the year 
were directed toward .reading Instruction.' Next h\ 
money expended wete mathematics and preschool 
education, with 10 and 5* percent respectively. 

► Ninety-two percent of all expenditures for tlie year 
were for staff salaries end related fringe benefits. 

► School districts hired 3,673 teachers or .certificated 
tutors, on a full-time equivalent basis, to instruct Tide I 
participants during the regular term. During the sum-' 
.mer term, districts hired 274 teachers on a full-time 
equivalent basis. 

►Parent advisory councils are an integral part of Title I. 
t A total pf 8,578.parents served on district councils jand 
- 23,841 were on building councils. 



c 
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jmmary of Successes . 

» '. * . 

Several reasons forth* success of* Title I In Ohio 
through tho ytirs aro apparent: • 

► Provision of concentrated Instructional services for 
, selected educationally disadvantaged children. 

►Emphasis on needs assessment and diagnostic^ 
prescriptive instruction. 

► Concentration on Improvement of basic reading and 
math skits. 

►Coordination of Title t and classroom Instruction. 

► Reliance on building principals as instructional 
leaders. * ' * . " . 
Meaningful Invotvement of parents in advisor? roles. 

tlbo i Is working In OWo, but much more' most be done 
before the Instructional needs of al oBgibJo children are 
met Several courses of action by school administrators 
are indicated to assure Title I's future: 

► Continue to use avaftable funds prudently; 
►Encourage teachers, principals, and parents to work 

together to plait and carry out Title I Instructional ac- 
tivities. . 

.►Urge teacher* to continue developing personaBzed In- 
structional plans for each child receiving Title 1 help.. 



■s ■ • •• • 

►Seek ways to motivate more .children, to improve their 
reading skills. * > 

► Continue to Involve parents in meaningful advisory 
-„ roles. ^ 

►"Convince legislators and the public, through the 
development of effective publications, audiovisual 
presentations, and speaking engagements that Title I 
{ helps children. * * ■ • . 

Concerned parents and educators must also convince 
members of Congress and other governmental officials 
that: : > ~ . 

►Title I helps thousands of children apnuaHy to Improve 
their reading skills and to bejuccessful.to school. - 

►Much remains to do done to help thousands of addi- 
tional educationally disadvantaged children efth 
school year. • « • , ' 

► Children who aren't helped to mastej basic academic 
skills are more ilkely to end m on unemployment and 
welfare roils injme future anrcost more In tax dollars 
Instead of less-" # - * 

► Local school districts and states cannot solve educa- 
tional probfemf alo ne. Fedtfat aid for areas of special 
need Is essential. 




Special Programs for Migrant Children 



Educational programs for children of .migratory 
agricultural workers are funded through special provi- 
. sions m Title I of the Elementary an^Setondary Edu^a 
lion Act * 

Annual gr^nt awards ip the state are based on a count 
of school-age children and the number of days jthey are 
in Ohio*. Recruiters locate families as they move from 
state to state and community to community, have mfor 
mation about numbers of children sent to the National 
Sfudent Transfer Record System, and tell parents about 
the educational services provided fhrough Jille L # 

School districts which, anticipate influxes of migrant - 
students apply to the Ohio Department of Education for 
funds Amounts allocated and budgets are based on the 
number of stude As expected and the services to be pro- 
vided. If enrollments run higher or lower, adjustments 
are made. * f 

In fiscal 1980. twenty nine Ohio school districts con 
duded'programs and 3,203 children participated. Enroll 
ment was down 17 percent from that of fiscal 19*19. 
Reasons for the decline included increased use x>f 
mechanical tomato harvesttfr^and employment of fawer 
migrant laborers. THe Only major crop which was hahd 
harvested in 1980 was pickles. 



^ Programs, Participants, anil Funds 


Fiscal Yw 




1976 




1977 


; . 


197& 




1979 




1980 


■ ••• _ • l .nm 



A few migrant families arrive in Ohio in time for 
spring plowing. The greatggj influx is dunng*the months 
of July and August. Many, families stay until the first 
frost in late September or early October. Enrollment for 
the last five years illustrates these trends. 



'Enrollment by Seasons of the Year 
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About 60 percent of the migrant youngster receiving 
Title I instruction *re enrolled In grade^ one'ljirough six. 
Over 20 percent arfe in pfeschool or Rindergarter>^The 
remainderajre in grad^ seven througH twelve* 





Enrollment by v Grade* Ranges . * • 


Fiscal Year 


- ' . - ■ 


1976- 




•1977* 


• <; ' 


1978 




1979 




1980 ' 







Instructional emphasis is on helping younger children 
develop , English language stalls* Oral language in 
particular is stressed because many of the children 
use .Spanish as their nativfe language Improvement of 
reading and math skills is also emphasized The wme &tu 
dept often received instruction in more than one subject - 
area, especially dunn&the summer * . 



* 

Elementary Instructional Areas 


Sublet Area 




Oiftl language * , 
Reading 4 
Mathematics 
Prcsctwrt/ktrKjergaften 


'* rj" k v 

n 1 J- 
'S-. • '. V 

\ ' 'If ' ■■ 


At the secondary level during the' spring and fall, 
migrant students have the same course JiGkes ab lo^al 
students. TUle I emphasis js on tutoring assistance as 
needed. Several school districts also provide summer 
evening classes for migrant youth. Choices^nclude both 
academic and vocational subjects. 


' Secondary, Instructional Areas — 


/ Subject km 


' . i \ t ' • }* ' 


General tutoring 
English 

Mathematics'^ 
Social studies 
Sciedce - 1 
Vocational 


!»\. V-V! »> 










About 84 percent of Title I funds for migrant educa- 
tion is used for staff salves and fringe benefits. Because 
of the nature of migrant education, ^uppvrtue, expenses 
tend to run higher than in other Title I programs ^During 
the summer months, pupil transportation, food, and 
health services are provided. Other supportive services 
-include student recruitment and transmission of health 
and educational information to a national data bank. 



Expenditures by Function Areas 



Function Areas 



Staff sdlartes, fringe 

benefits 

Instructional materials 
supplies equipment 



Since 1970, parent involvement re- 
quirements for migrant education have been , 
similar to those for basic Title B School coun 
ciIs are formed in each participating dfstritt 
Beyond these, a state level council serves in a 
role similar to that of district councils for 
basic Title I programs In earlier years, parent 
councils for migrant education were en 
couraged but not required, 

Other types of involvement by migrant 
-patents^ include recruitment assistance, con 
ferenc« with teachers about their own 
children, and attendance at 6pen house 
events. 

• * ' ' w 

} . ' . . 



I' -. * 




Parent Involvement 



Typi of Imrofvtmtnt 



Advtsor/counal 
mwt>ersftip> ^ 



Recrurtnwff assistance 



individual conference 



Open house 



{.-!*:. ; 
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Tifle-tjfor Migrant Children: Summary of Successes 



Fiscal- f980 highlights and successes of migrant 
education (n Ohio Include the following: * 
►About 85 percent «f the 3,203 participants were In- 
terstate traveler*, most with home ban addresses in 
Texas or Florida. The families of anothdr 8 percent 
traveled within the state to obtain agricultural employ- 
ment The parent* of Ihe remaining 7'percent are 
former migrants who permanently settled in Ohio 
within the last five years. 
>■ During the summer months when regular schools are 
net in session, districts operate special migrant 
schools, in the spring and fall, both elementary and 
' secondary migrant children- spend most of the day in 
regular classrooms. Those who need extra assistance 
are ('puled out" for extra instruction which Is tutorial 
. mnaturf. • • . 
►Emphasis is on instruction- which helps-younger 
students improve their basic skins in oral language, 
reading, and mathematics. Older students study in 
subject areas ranging from English to welding* or auto 
mechanics. t ' , * 

►The three districts enrolling over 200 migrant students 
during the summer were Qmwood, Fremont.'and Old 
Fort Four districts-Eastwood, Fremont; Letpslc, and 
Old Fort-swed over 1 00 in the fall. 



►Two districts provided year-round programs. Ninety- 
three students were enrolled' in Fremont and 50 in 
Toledo^ 

» * 

►Three school districts— Canton City, Otsego, .and 
Vanguard Joint Vocational— conducted summer even- 
ing classes for 195 secondary students. Of these, 117 
had from one quarter to one unit of credit transferred to 
the hlgb school <tf their choice In Texas, Florida, or 
wherever they plan to graduate. 

►The state migrant education center provided consul- 
tant services, developed Instructional and recruitment 
materials, and distributed media resources. 

^State-sponsored workshops were held for various 
groups Including administrators, teachers, transfer 
record clerks, recruiters, and nurses. 

►Ohio's terminal for ihe national Migrant Student 
, Record Transfer System-continued to send and receive 
^ information about migrant children living In Ohio. 

►A state-level parent advisory council met three times 
Members Included two active migrants, three former 
migrants, a farmer, a processor, and two state govern- 
ment officials. 

) 
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Special Programs, for Handicapped Children 



Another of the tWee special Sections of Title I pro- 
vides supplementary funds to meet important eduta 
tional needs of handicapped children in state-operated 
schools. In Ohio, during each of the past five years, an 
average of 7,100 childrea in 100 schools have been 
helped through this source of fedqal aid to education 

The reduction in participants from 1976 to 1980 
reflects declining populations in residential institutions, 
The gradual grant award increases enabled school of- 



Programs, Participants, and Funds 




ficials to keep pace with inflatio n rela ted *.osts and to 
provide mure effective serv^T^TNhe youngsters 
selected for Title I activities. / ^ 

in fiscal 1980, the Department^ Mental Retardation 
and Developmental Disabilities proyided Title 1 services 
to 6,350 youngsters* Participants enrolled m three types 
of special-purpose schools were involved. 

►Eighty-seven day schools fo{ trainable mentally 
retarded children. (These schools are operated by 
county boards of retardation under the auspices of the 

^jtate agency.) , , ' 

►Nine residential schools for mentally retarded wards 
of the state living in state institutions— Apple Creek< 
Broadview, Columbus, Gallipoltf, Mt. Vernon,- 
Northwest Ohio, Orient, Shawnee, and Warrejpsvilfe. 

► Four residential schools for emotionally/ disturbed 
* 1 -children undergoing Treatment in psychiatrus 

hospitals— Central Ohio, DaytSh, Millcreek, and 

Sagamore Hills. 

T 



» *The Ohio Department' of Educa- 
' Kon operates two residential schools 
for handicapped chifdren— the State 
School fof the Blind and the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, In fiscal 1980/ 
these schools provided Title I ser- 
vices to 581 students. 

Over 80* percent of the handicap- 
ped children in Ohio who receive 
services through the state agency 
provisions of Title I live at home and 
are bysed fo a school in the county 
of residence. The remainder attend 
school on Ihe premises, of the state 
'facility .where they permanently "iff 
temporarily live. * 
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Title 1 Participants byType of School 


* 


Typa of School 


'SB 






Mentally retarded - 
day schools 






1 lli^ 


Menjjily retarded — 
residence schools 








Emotionally disturbed - 
residence schools 

Deaf/ Km firm jftinairwi 

l/VOl/ Ifvvl Illy HM^UICU 

residence school 








,Btmd/visuaily handi' 
, uapped - i^sidence schodi « 






-1 Iw ^ 


Z* 1 *">< % y Trt^ 






1 IB^^ 
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Special Title I funds for handicapped children ^fuMs 
are used to provide educational services that supplement 
those provided by state and other federal funds^An 
, assessment of instructional needs often leads to a p uvi 
sion of services for children who are under pj abov< the 




^traditional school ages of 6 through 17. Information 
about the age iangA has nut been tepuited consistently 
in recertf ijrears, but the data dearly indicates that the 
trend.tu mclyd^ services for thupe undei age 6 and abuve 
17 # is emerging- 



) 



Ftscal 
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Pj rticlpants by/lga Ranges 






For the past three years 99 percent of all funds made 
available through state agenc> provisions of TitU I for 
handicapped children have been used for salaries, fringe 
benefits, or contracted personal services. 



Expenditures by Function Areas 




Function Arm 


1171 








Salaries, fringe benefit^ 
contracted personal 
services 






1 


99H 


instructional materials, 
supplfe, equipment, 
supportive services f 






1 II 


1 



Instructional activities .and, services £or handicapped 
children are quite diversified The percentages of Title I 
dollars used in fiscal 19&0 to provide certain types of 
classes or .services provide an overview of the manner in 
which educational needs are being met through this 
source of funding. 



1980 Expenditures by insuuctionai oi Service Area 




Preschool, early childhood teaming, infant stimulation 

Classes To* multihandicapped children 

developmental classes for children with severe and* 
profound disaWities 

Physical therapy, mobility training, physical development 

Speech and hearing tlferapy, language development 

Occupational therapy to promote 'body control, balance, 
and functional independence 

Provocations training, work-study classes 

+ 

Home training, parent involvement 
Other instructional or service areas 



22W 
19 

19 * 
& 
7 

5 
4 
4 
12 
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Another way to look at the impact of Titfe,I funding 
for handicapped children is through the typical service* 
being provided withih each of the types of schools. 
* The schools operated by county boards Of retardation 
serve the most children ^fd, as would be expected, their 
Title 1 services are the most diversified. In fiscal 1989, 
services for preschoolers and classes for school e*fe 
multihdndicappJbi children were typical priorities, 
Developmental classes beyond those which c^uld be 
provided by state and other federal funds ranked high, 
also. / - | , ' 

Institutionalized mentally retarded children were 
served through exfra developmental classes, supplemen- 
tal basic services, physical development activities, and 
sheltered workshop training. 



. Suppjpnental instruction foi hospitalised emotionally 
disturbed children was directed toward improvement ot 
reading and math instruction and vocational awareness. 

Students, at the Ohio School for the Deaf were pro- 
vided sftSech therapy* work-study classes, and occupa- 
tional counseling. 

Title f at the State School for the Blind included 
motility/ training, speech and hearing therapy, and 
counseling. . ' 

$4any schools have a recognized need to provide 
more occupational and physical therapy services. Expen- 
ditures, however, weie Iowei than budgeted because 
certificated therapists and trained aides were not always 
available. Mr 



Title ) for Handlcapp^drSummary of Successes 

Because of the severity of handicap* and diversity of mint of their chil$#fl& tin typos % of instructional services 
Title I strvfc«s # sfatfsllcs ralitod to iptctflc typos of «tu- -to bo provided. In soma instances, homo trainer* or 
dent progress are not compiled at the state level Typical leathers help grants learn ways to cope with the 
achievements are (earning such trtefrtagranted skBU child's deficiencies and to reinforce skills learned at 
is sitting without support, toilet traifrin|p^-reeding 9 echool. v 
making IitfeUgJWe sounds/ and communfeftlng with in summary, severely handlgpped children have a 
teachers and parents. ^ : * right to appropriate educational services and Title I is on! 

Parents ore Involved In decisions rotated to the place* plop of legislation which addresses thts*need. 
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Special Programs for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children 



' • Separate provisions of Title I also provide funds for j> The Ohio Veterans Children's Home in Xenia .pro 

S improved educational opportunities fctr neglected and vided jpidents with exha reading and math jnsiruJ 

11 * * 1 Jftho attend state agency schouls, tion. Supportive activities included ps^ychiatr^erv ices, 

^mmission,.the Oftto Department of tutorial ai$fctance t and speech and heanng:fhpr!ap>. 

.^^^ . _ Corrections, and the Ohio V^teAns Dunrw each. of the last five ye4rs, o^ef a million 

rens Hbme recede funds and comJUtt Title I pro JuKars^Kas been^ used to pi o vide extra instruction to 



delinquent children 
The Ohio,\outh 
Rehabilitatuw^n> 



, grams. J~ 

Dunng fiscal 1980 the Ohio >outh Commisssion used 
Title I funds to help 746 delinquent youngbters in nine 
schools. Emphasis was placed ji\ additional basic skills 
instruction in thcraeas of jeading and mathematics Sup 
portive service? ircludro speech and heanng therapy 

The Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correc 
lions provided supplemental reading and. math msttuc 
tion to 545, sixteen to twenty year olds serving terms.at 
Lebanon Correctional Institution, Mansfield Refor 
matpry. or the Ohio Reformatory Jtor Women at 
•Marysville.' ' / 



aoOut 1,600 neglected and delinquertt children, nearly all 
of whom are wards of the state or.rfie courts 



Urograms, Participants, and Funds 


RjciI Ytir 




r 1976 & 

1977. 
1978 
1979 
1980 
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The numbers of Title I participants served each year 
tends.to v&ry inline jvith tne numbers of children com 
mitted to agency care. 
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Title 1 Participants by State Agency 


Agency 






Ohio Youth Commission 


%£i fH 


J ^ 


Ohio Department of Rehabifl- 
* tattoo and Corrections 


• ,! i ' 




Ohio Veterans' Children's. 
Home 
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From ?4 t<> 97 percent etall expenditures regularly go 
for staff salaries, personalYervices contracts, and fringe 
benefits. The remainder goes for instructional resources 
and supportive services- \ 



Expenditures by Function Areas 


> Function AfM j * 4 


9o<\ 


Salaries, fringe benefits, 
personal sendee" , 
contracts 

Instructional materials, 
supplies, equipment, 
supportive services 





Expenditures can also be categorized by instructional 
areas During each of the past ttrc jrears, over 50 percent 
of alt available funds wei^ used t<* improve reading 
skills. Another 31 to 43 percent is used for mathematics 
instruction. S 



. t 

. Expenditures by Instructional Areas * \ 


i Instructional Area 






Readm r , # 1 

MatBerriatlcs 

Other* 


i. ! !•£ 


i 
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TSgvenl^-seven percent^ of the 
1,369 participants in fiscal 1980 
received extra instruction in reading, 
TOj , evaluaje effectiveness, stand- 
ardized tests were used to check 
students' skill* when they began in i 
struction and again when instruction 
ended. 

Outstanding spccess was reported 
in reading with 70 percent' of the 
students gaming 15 months or more 
of each 10 months of instruction. 
These results are even more en- 
couraging than thos£ for* the 
previous four years when between 
54 and peuen! of *heve JiffityH* 
t^t-iea^ j i *V^ ^ade -^,! dr m 
provements. 



"^>* ri ' 



J\c3demic Progress in Reading 

- Per Ten Months of InstrocfeoV 



Dtarfti of tntnfovtntftnl 


1978 - 




1978 




1980 


Marked Improvement rt 
(15 months or more .gain) 


54*4 




59H 




70S 


Improvement 
(1(M4 months gain) ' 






S 




8 


Some Improvement 
(5-9 months gain) 


9 

» 




6 




7 


Little or no gain 
(4 months or less gain) 
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15* 


Numbef/Of students ~* 


1,100, 




1,245 




;1.D50 


♦Based on $and*<fc*l lest arv^*enletf at necessary 




t 
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* Effectiveness of the extr* 
mathematics instruction is evaluated 
in a sirffilar manner During the past 

/five years, from 55 to 67 percent of 
the ttudentT gained one, and a half 



Academic Progress In Mathematics 
* Per Ten Month* of Instruction* 



Degree of Improvement 



Marked improvement 
(15 months or more gain) 

Improvement 
f 10-14 months gain) 

Some improvement 
(5*9 months gain) 

Little or oo^ain 
(4 months or less gain) 



Number of student 
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Title r for Negfected and Delinquent Children; Summary 'of Successes , 

Meet nogtetodand dftnquint youths who in housed academic needs nsossed, inappropriate Instruction 
tr grt Hi d in state facfttfos which opt rati thole own ^provided., , * 

Sf^^^^J^T^'T^T"* 1 •PP <rtunWl1 ft 'Mnstnicuen-funded through Title I supplements tht In- 
J^tMliwMMietkles. They also need personalized. , structJon provided by the state to all students being 

^SSm 'Ha^l * m >** " d : ,{,uc,ttd undlr slmharclrcuifitances. 

j !SStl H?r£^ t Sr.i - h* data Indicates that two-thirds to throe- 

feattfos. TWi renting of (OKI mpo? nKUdimon^ To appreciate the 

significance of these gains, keep In mind that most of 
these ttudints had poor or falling grades in previous 
school settings, y 
►TftiWhwds aro allowed to provfdolnsenrice training 
designed to Jncruse toacheV effectiveness under very 
challenging circumstances. 



emphasis an Instruction rather than provision of more 
caretakers aed bettor security. 

Statistics only partfshy summarize the Impact' of this 
component of Tree I In OMe. Other highlights Include: 

•* IsdMdeat students whelmed extra help with basic 
reeding or mathematics skfts are (dsftthlid; their 
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All Title I funds.are channeled thrqiigFi state depart 
ments of education* The Division of Federal Assistanee, 
which was CRj^ted within the Ohio Department of 
Education m I965 4 administer^ Title I in Ohio. Through 
the years, a staff of 15 to 18 experienced school ad- 
ministrators and edufcatyanafconsujUnt's has helped local , 
school districts and state agencies in way s designed to in- 
Jf,l ivery o f cuuienUa ted and~etfective ins true- 
tional services to children State administrative frosts are 
minimal currently one and a half percent of the state 

grant. • 

\ • 

lajor services provided by the Division of Federal 
distance to Ipcal school districts and to state-operated 
schools eligible for funHs are: ' 

(Assistance* in the planning and development*^ pro- 
ject proposals 

► Review of project proposals received from applicant 
^agencies, " 

► Assistance with revision of proposals to meet federal 
guidelines , _ 



U> office OPnterences, U> field services, {3) meetings with 
local staff and parent advisory councils, [A) slate and 
regional workups ^nd meetings* and (5j publications, 
audiovisual presentations, and speaking enslave 
ments. 



► Approval of project proposals 

Xs fc h Assistance with project implementation, staff 
development, evaluation, fiscal accounting, reporting, 
and dissemination of information 

► Determination of allocations, disbursements of funds, 
and preparation Q§rstatistical and financial reports to 
state and federal agencies. 4 " t 

The principal means by which division staff members 
provide information about the various programs are 



engage 



During fiscal 1 o j0j^lJfrier" ><<; rnnforpn^ jnrLmrelk 



-shops weie 5 pans 



>red by the Division of Federal Assis* 



lance Major events included a two-day conference for 
Title I admmistra/ors, a meeting for a new Title i coor* 
dinators and school treasurers, several meetings for fed* 
eral program directors' from large districts ind vari* 
ous meetings tor migrant education coordinators, teach- 
ers, aides, and support personnel, ^ 
* 

Guidelines for Title I require the state educational 
agency to disseminate pertinent information. The Divi- 
sion of Federal Assistance distributes printed informa- 
tion about guidelines, application procedures, and prom- 
ising educational practices. Publications for fiscal 1980 
included * 

^TfirtT^^rTTper iodic report about the various pro* 
grams administered by the Division of Federal 
Assistance. 



EfluurttWtfi Opportunities Through Federal Assistant* Programs* 
Th^Jnnual report of the Division of Federal Assistance. 

\Manden Sub Ht)&> a h L>attW Semi \ottr Children to SthopV 
A bilingual brochure for migrant parents. 

Title Ith Ohio. i4ih Annual Evaluation of Life I ESEA. Final 
1979. A statistical report. 
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FfMklnB.WUtof , . 

Superintendent of PvMc instruction 



k A* Hew,* Executive ttrtftor. Com- 
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DMston of Federal Assistance 
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^ • 4 Five-Year Financial Summary 

Grant Awards . ■ . 


Program y 


1976 ' 


% 1977 


1978 


f J979 


1380 


B&sic 

( * 

Handicapped 
Neglected & delinquent 
Total 


$49,190,897 
XJ90J)65 
5,1H655 
1,016,37^1 

'$£(^51,988 


551,107,975 
1,489,974 

} 

' 5,560,236 
^,016,371 
$59,174,556 


$57,^893 
1^4,770^ 
6,175,712 

- 1,184,262 

$66,118,637 
• 


$71,843,792 
1,483,656 
6,788,169 
.1,205,061 

$81,325,678 


$843509,916 
1>1 2,154 
7,331,154" 
* 1,370,301, 
$95,023,525 





Five- Year Human Impact Summary. • 




< 


.Number of Students Receiving Extra Instruction 






Program 


1976 


* 1977 


1978 « 


1979 


• 1980 




Basic v. 




132,938 


125,044 


126,216 


130,266 


14^,155 




Migrant 


^ 5.666 


5.791 


5,078 


3.872 


3,203 




Handicapped 


7.061 


7,637 


6,883 


7,357 


6,731 




Neglected. & delinquent * 


1,538 


. 1.689 


1,396 


2,231 . 


1,369 




Toftl 


147,403 


140,161 


139.573 

I g I 


143,726- 


-157,458 ■ 



FUIUCATKW CREDITS I 

Ohio Department of Education 

Franklin B. Walten Superintendent of Public Instruction 
R. A* Horn/ ExecuWv&Director, Compensatory and 

Habilitative Education 
Jame* WtMtUer, Director, Division <tf Federal Assistance 
Arlle Cox, Assistant Director, Basic Programs 
John Ecof, Assistant Director. Special Programs 
* Eileen Youi%*E<mor* > 



The Ohio Department o{£Jutatkxi insure* equal employment and equal 
fducaHortaJ opportunities regardless of jate, ^otcr,ac*d. rutfkrJ ongm, Kan 
«kap, orjex in compliance w*h >tal« ArevtWek and federal ectommenda- 



9 

ERLC 1 




WOTOfiMPHY' 

Public school systems of Cincinnati. Cleveland. Columbus. 
Dover Fostork Hamilton City! Lorain, Mariington, Newark, 
Ohio Valley. Patrick Henry. Pain Local. Portsmouth; Toledo, 
Warren Gty. Woodmore, state supported or special purpose 
schools operated by Franklin County Board of Mental 
Retardation, Hancock County Board of Mental Retardation, 
# Mohican Youth Camp, Ohio School for the Deaf f Ohio 
Veterans' Cftldr«(is Home. Sooto Village. Ohio Department 
of Education, ' 

The activity vJfoch ts the sublet of (fvj report was wpportcd in whole or in 
part by iht Oeparrmem oi tiiucaocfv. rkmrvn <hc optroora expmscd 
nerem da act ncxaMnly rellcu fix powwn o| puKy ct ihe urpjrtmcnt 

Eduuhdh^nd no ottiuai cTKkrtvcmctk &> inc UmrtmaH os fcdtit* 
Hon should be infehed) * 

* ^ * c - 

' * • * * * 
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